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LOWELL IN PRIVATE LIFE. 





Death, however unloved, does not fail to 
receive the respect due his high office. The 
soul expelled from its tenement — the tene- 
ment consigned to darkness and decay — 
another pilgrim engulphed — all this commands 
the consideration of men, even in the case of 
the poor waif whom the tide throws upon public 
charity. But when a mind distinguished for 
power and benevolent purpose is dispersed into 


thin air the world around seems eager to give 
the unhoused spirit a shelter in its warm and 
grateful heart. The gratitude and esteem 
manifested toward Mr. Lowell since his death 
for his efficient public advocacy of the right are 
alike honorable to him and encouraging to 
those who shall seek to win by worthy means 
public regard. The country pauses a moment 
from engrossing pursuits to set the seal of 
approval on the record of her high-minded son 
and faithful servant. It is a recognition of 
civic worth that fortifies the national morality. 

The title of “great man” is one that requires 
critical caution in its application, and, however 
authoritatively applied, is subject to ratifica- 
tion by the world. It cannot be denied that 
Mr. Lowell, in acting as a nation’s influential 
counsellor before a crisis of immeasurable 
importance, partook of the greatness of the 
period and question with which he dealt. Apart 
from all literary power, this gives him a special 
historic claim. 

When his memory shall have passed through 
the successive stages of regret, eulogy, and 
reminiscence, and shall arrive at its narrow 
cell in the last great crowded biographical 
cemetery, he will unite in his epitaph the titles 
of poet, essayist, critic, humorist, with that of 
distinguished publicist. 

The death of Mr. Lowell gives occasion for 
these remarks to one who has long known him 
as a familiar friend, a most agreeable compan- 
ion, and an excellent man. Being urged to fur- 
nish some recollections, I will attempt a brief 
outline of him in his social capacity. No one 
can estimate his social calibre or appreciate 
the variety of his resources without consulting . 
his writings. But the agreeable companion is 
not always he who draws on himself to the full 
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extent of his means in what should be easy so- 
cial intercourse, and Mr. Lowell understood 
himself perfectly on this point. I shall attempt 
to give some adequate idea of his social 
aptitude. 

As a very important part of a good man’s 
goodness consists in the things he does not do, 
so the preliminary condition for a good com- 
panion is his freedom from the traits that 
make a bad one. I know of no foible in social 
intercourse to impute to Mr. Lowell. He was 
even and self-controlled in company, without 
loss of cheerful vivacity. He never brought 
his own personality to notice more than the 
interest of his friends demanded. Able 
speaker as he was, he never harangued in the 
social circle. His narrative was always con- 
cise and successful. His laugh, sufficiently 
explosive to carry with it the proper jocund 
force, was hearty, manly, and pectoral. If any 
intended pleasantry fell dead upon the ear, he 
lent a charitable smile to its immediate 
sepulture. 

His dignity consisted in doing nothing un- 
dignified, and his manly good nature precluded 
“every thought of that quality. 

Of swift apprehension and ready memory, Mr. 
Lowell, besides his special acquirements, had 
gained from reading and observation very 
various material that made him quick to furnish 
or to receive and amplify the allusions that 
glance from topic to topic in social talk. He 
was one of those men who cannot see without 
acquiring. 

He was on pleasant terms with nature, and 
could discourse from her text agreeably and 
without surplusage. But his acquaintance was 
rather personal than technical. We do not 
know that he ever revealed to us the sex of a 
plant or its exact standing in floral society. The 
beauty, frailty, and short-livedness of flowers 
did not fail to make sentimental claim on a 
man of his poetic temperament. He had a 
strong regard for those leafy chronologers, the 
trees, especially those on hisown grounds, who 
in their various phases of the year and incidents 
of their long life furnish so many interesting 
synchronisms to their human friends. 

A calendar kept by nature was exactly suited 
to his fancy. : 


I have alluded to his self-control. He seemed 
really above falling into a passion. Though 
strong and ready in argument, he never indis- 
creetly prolonged it, and his energetic replica- 
tion was usually prefaced with a courteous, “I 
beg your pardon,” the buffer that he interposed 
to prevent even the aspect of harsh intellectual 
collision. 

I have spoken of his freedom from egotism. 
Returning from courts and public life to his 
own quiet circle, the attentions he had received 
at home and abroad were never made the 
subject of narrative by him but at the desire 
of his friends. 

Mr. Lowell was eminently loyal to friends 
and to places that he loved, and to old asso- 
ciations. 

In a whist club which had existed for a very 
long period, and for some latter years had 
consisted of the same four members, his social 
virtues were conspicuous. His loyalty here 
showed itself by his ready response to any call, 
and his vigilant watch for any opportunity to 
convene the club. His genial hilarity and uniform 
good temper amid the vicissitudes of play were 
pleasant to see, and his ready humor most 
beneficially enlivened the social intervals. 

Dr. Johnson would have owned Mr. Lowell 
to be an eminently “ clubable ” man. 

Old Cambridge in Mr. Lowell’s youth was 
little more than a village; indeed, the expres- 
sion, “down to the village,” was in use. The 
old Puritan industry and thrift prevailed; but 
there were those who were not content with 
life in water colors, but demanded a stronger 
liquid to produce the desired tints, and chose 
the path of pleasure rather than that of thrift. 
They did some desultory work, in deference 
to necessity, but their best efforts were given 
to the small game on the marshes. The ex- 
ertion necessary in this pursuit they could en- 
dure, it being free from any taint of regular 
industry. But angling, sedentary and contem- 
plative, was their preference. To throw the 
line into the dark eddies by Brighton Bridge, 
and at ease await the fish who was to outrun 
the largest dimensions offered by tradition, was 
complete happiness. 

We see in his writings how Mr. Lowell 
viewed these exceptional beings with the eye 
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of the humorist, rather than of the moralist. 
As a spectator he appreciated the irregular 
light which they threw on the monotonous path 
of steady industry. 

It was a pleasure for one to feel that, besides 
his large acquaintance with the history of liter- 
ature, he was personally acquainted with the 
men of fiction who so conspicuously survive 
their realistic contemporaries. One was sure 
that he would readily respond to the mention of 
any ideal worthy whose piquant characteristics 
had given him perennial vitality. 

He was constitutionally brave and generous. 
In the only case in which I know him to have 
been peculiarly endangered, he volunteered to 
meet the risk. In his young days he went to 
the rescue of a small boy who had fallen 
through the ice, and broke in himself. This was 
a most dangerous and helpless situation. The 
boy was saved.. 

The tender regard of his friends testifies to 
his general kindness of disposition, and to 
numerous private acts of beneficence. Beyond 
all ordinary kindness he could show without 








sentimental weakness of nerve a delicate and 
tender sympathy, the last and finest adornment 
of a manly character. 

I ought to mention that in his prolonged 
illness he showed a quiet, steady fortitude, and 
readily rose to cheerfulness, or even moderate 
gaiety, when the remission of his disease allowed. 

The last impression that he gave was the 
same as in his usual life, of the strong, self-con- 
tained, but sympathetic friend, only sobered by 
the harassing attacks which were soon to 
subdue him. 

I have, being urgently requested, attempted 
to give a view of Mr. Lowell’s social character, 
and I am sorry that it seems to have some- 
thing of the bareness of an inventory. One 
must look into his works to see the vivacity 
and creative activity of his mind, and thence 
infer his social power and aptitude. His 
friends will gladly lend their confirmation to 
that evidence in testifying their sense of the 
social loss they have suffered. 


F. H. Holmes. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





These personal tributes to the memory of 
Mr. Lowell have been written at the request of 
the editor of THE WRITER: — 


My earliest recollections of James Russell 
Lowell are of hearing him deliver a course of 
lectures on English poetry at the Lowell Insti- 
tute, in Boston, about forty years ago. Although 
only a boy at the time, I was old enough to be 
charmed with these lectures, both as to their 
matter and their manner. Later, in my senior 
year at Harvard College, I was one of a class 
of twenty or twenty-five members, in the year 
1858-1859, who took up the study of Dante in 
the Italian, as an “extra,” under Professor 
Lowell’s instruction, and who used to meet two 
or three times a week in his private study, in 
the house on the corner of Kirkland and Oxford 
Streets, then belonging to Dr. Estes Howe and 





PERSONAL TRIBUTES TO LOWELL. 







now to Professor F. G. Peabody. Here Pro- 
fessor Lowell used to stand at his desk, smoking 
a pipe, and conducting the recitations in a most 
genial, friendly, and informal style; he did 
most of the translating himself, and used to 
weave into his talk innumerable anecdotes and 
witty remarks that fascinated his hearers. Our 
very first lesson was the opening canto of the 
“ Purgatorio,” though most of us knew nothing 
of Italian at the time; but Professor Lowell 
lifted us bodily over all difficulties, and we soon 
came to enjoy the poem as he himself evidently 
did. To the few who persevered till the end 
of the year, he presented a photograph copy of 
a just-discovered portrait of Dante by Guido, 
with a transcript of some lines of the poet and 
a few cordial words of presentation; and this 
memento of his kindly interest in his pupils 
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remains to us all one of our most precious 
memorials of college life. Others may specu- 
late upon his ultimate position in American 
literature, but I wish now only to say a grateful 
word in appreciation of his gentle, friendly, and 
even affectionate treatment of the young men 
who came under his instruction, and of the 
stimulative character of his influence over them. 
The indestructible interest in Dante which we 
all conceived is due to the fact that it was a 
poet interpreting a poet, and putting into his 
interpretations all the beauty and glow of his 
own poetic nature. I write these words only to 
record my sense of lasting gratitude to the 
teacher —for the fame of the literary man is 
safe in the keeping of his country and his 


race. FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 
“ Tue Tower,” Nonquitt, Mass., Aug. 21, 1891. 


From his mother Mr. Lowell inherited his 
mother-wit, and from his father his gift of 
expression. Neither Channing, nor Buckminster, 
nor Holley excelled Dr. Lowell in power to 
discharge on an audience a common-place 


truth. Very early the young James showed his 
traits, The Italian inscription on Raphael's 
picture, as engraved, of the marriage of Joseph 
and Mary may be to Lowell as a poet fitly 
applied: “If the painter yet beardless could 
so succeed, never did a finer aurora precede 
the day.” C. A. BARTOL. 


Mr. Lowell (whom I used to meet often in 
the days of the old North American Review ) 
was a good man, good citizen, good demo- 
crat, good free-trader, and great humorist. The 
“ Biglow Papers” are immense. I have just 
been reading them again; they will live long. 
Alas! what shall we do when they are a// 
gone —the few who have instructed and 
redeemed us for so many years? 


JAMES PARTON. 
NewsvuryportT, Mass., August 16, 1891. 


It is not an easy matter to sum up the char- 
acter of Mr. Lowell in a single paragraph. For 
years I have regarded him with great affection 
and with great respect, not only as the dean of 
my own guild in America, but as the foremost 
American of his generation. I have read his 
prose and his verse since I could read at all, 


and I know nothing in the whole range of Eng- 
lish literature in which so much is expressed in 
four single lines as is to be found in the 
absolutely perfect picture of “ Moonlight and 
snow on field and hill, all silence and all glis- 
ten,” contained in the stanza introducing “ The 
Courtin’.” I have met Mr. Lowell frequently 
on both sides of the Atlantic, but my associa- 
tion with him, unfortunately for myself, was 
never intimate or familiar. I have heard him, 
however, make two of the greatest speeches of 
his life: the first when he told the English- 
men of the Savage Club, in London, what he 
thought of the dean and chapter of their abbey 
at Westminster, who had just refused to the 
bust of Byron a resting-place upon “the 
historic earth polluted by the rotting ashes 
of the mistresses of their kings”; the 
second when he told the committee of the 
United States Senate, at Washington, ap- 
pointed to listen to the arguments in favor 
of International Copyright, that “better than 
a cheap book,” in his estimation, “ was 
a book honestly come by!” I quote from 
memory in both instances, but I shall never 
forget those two utterances, and the effect they 
created. My pleasantest personal recollection 
of Mr. Lowellis when I said to him once in 
the British metropolis that I had within a fort- 
night dined at his own house at Elmwood, then 
occupied by Ole Bull. He did not ask me 
about his books or about his animate friends in 
Cambridge, but about his trees. Were they 
well and thriving? Did they seem to be 
unhappy without him? And he assured me that 
he had no doubt that those elms missed him in 
his absence and drooped and languished; that 
he could see them freshen and look brighter 
and happier when he came. He knew “they 
half forgave his being human”! Alas! and 
alas! they must forever do without him now! 
Unless, indeed, there is another and a better 
world in which we are all to sit under the 
shadow of our own trees. This is my own 
faith ; and I cannot help feeling that it was his! 


LAURENCE HUTTON. 
Onteora, N. Y., August 22, 1891. 


I knew Mr. Lowell very well in the early 
years of the Civil War, when I lived near him 
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in Cambridge. It was a rare delight to a 
young man to sit in this poet’s disordered 
library and enjoy the sparkle of his rambling 
talk about books, and men, and courts ( which 
he used to give forth without stint), mean- 
while enjoying with him a long pipe-smoke. 
Mr. Lowell was at once genial and dignified. 
His greeting was cordial always, but it was one 
which forbade familiarity. His air was always 
one of distinction, and it needs not to be said 
that his talk was redolent of a rich and ripe 
scholarship, which was at once appreciative 
and critical. Nothing could be more infec- 
tious than was his enthusiasm for old writers; 
and especially, I think, he liked to set forth the 
literary virtues of the Elizabethan dramatists. 
His love, indeed, of the early masters of Eng- 
lish literature has often been remarked since 
his death. Great as he was as a poet, —and 
there are certain of his poems, surely, which 
no American and but few English bards have 
ever excelled, — it seems to me he was not less 
great in the keenly analytical criticism to 
which he subjected the great authors about 
whom he wrote. His essays on Chaucer, 
Pope, and Carlyle are signal illustrations of a 
critical genius which combined the finest per- 
ceptions of the quality of the genius of others 
with a mastery of style, which of itself made his 
critical essays also literary gems of the purest 
water. GEORGE MAKEPEACE TOWLE. 





Mr. Lowell was the best illustration we have 
had of what a literary man may be in the United 
States. He had, by his character, his intellect, 
and his culture, attained a position which hardly 
has a counterpart in any other country. He 
stood where he was obliged to be high-minded. 
He had reached a height where he could not 
have acted from any other than a lofty motive. 
He exemplified and honored the aristocracy of 
letters. THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 

Ricumonp, Va., Aug. 29, 1891. 





I think it will be generally conceded that, at 
the time of his death, Mr. Lowell occupied the 
position of the foremost American citizen. In 
public regard, at home and abroad, his name 
naturally headed the list of prominent Ameri- 
Looked upon as a man of letters, as a 


Cans. 









representative of our country in foreign lands, 
or in any of the various positions in which he 
appeared before the public, there was no one to 
whom it was the custom to name James Russell 
Lowell as second. Without occupying the 
highest rank in any of his vocations, he stood 
in front of his fellow-citizens because he held 
so high a rank in so many of them. 

FRANK R. STOCKTON. 





You have hardly failed, I think, to notice the 
way in which almost all the writers who have 
spoken of Mr. Lowell have referred to the 
charm of his personal manner. Even the in-. 
terviewer whom he dismissed,—who may 
never have seen a gentleman before, nor known 
what the word meant, — would be impressed by 
it. This was no mere matter of temperament with 
Mr. Lowell. It belonged to the conscientious 
habit of his life, based, indeed, —as all good 
breeding is, —on the highest principle. He 
did not think of himself more highly than he 
ought to think, — he knew it was his part and 
place to help others where he best could, — 
and, as an essential part of his service to them, 
he did as he would be done by. With great 
firmness as to any matter of duty, he said 
or did what was to be done in the kindest or 


most unselfish way. EDWARD E. HALE. 
Martunuck, R. I., Aug. 21, 1891. 





James Russell Lowell is thus far the author 
who best represents the American spirit in its 
finest development, —a patriot without Chau- 
vinism, cosmopolitan in the world of letters 
who did not lose his home rights in New Eng- 
land. His duties as an American citizen he 
nobly fulfilled, setting an example which should 
inspire all other men of letters to think deeply 
and hope greatly for their country. 

N. P. GILMAN. 





It was not any one transcendent gift that 
made Lowell what he was, but the richness and 
many-sidedness of his nature. He had so 
much wit that some critics have denied him 
imagination, but “ Sir Launfal” is a work of 
imagination of a high order. He was the most 
thoughtful of our poets, the most scholarly of 
our critics, as learned as he was racy. No 
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writer is more truly American and of the very 
soil, and no American writer had a larger 
appreciation of the life and literature of other 
nations. In the “ Fable for Critics” he wrote 
one of our very best satires ; in “ The Unhappy 
Lot of Mr. Knott” he produced verbal play 
worthy of Hood; in the “Biglow Papers” 
there is no end of wit, humor, and biting satire, 
imagination and poetic feeling, racy rustic 
speech, combined with refinement and scholar- 
ship. Rarely has one man taken the parts of 
critic, poet, prose-writer, occasional speaker, 
reformer, satirist, humorist, patriot, and diplo- 
matist, and played all so well. 
EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


On the 12th of August, as Mr. Mead rose in 
the Old South Meeting-House to announce the 
death of Lowell, before introducing the lecturer 
of the afternoon in the usual course of historical 
lectures there, a heavy thunder shower came 
up and darkened the old meeting-house. It 
seemed as if the heavens were uniting in conse- 
crating the memorial service in honor of one 
of the most beloved sons of Massachusetts in 
the building devoted to the memory of her 
heroes. We consider this a coincidence. But 
the lives of those who, like Lowell, have made 
themselves famous by noble character and 
words are so allied to all grand things that for 
them there is no moment but seems conse- 
crated by the great voices of nature, as well as 
by the words of the countless men and women 
whom they have helped and strengthened. 


LUCRETIA P. HALE. 
Martunuck, R. I. 


I am unwilling even to attempt to condense 
into one hasty, ill-considered paragraph an 
adequate estimate of James Russell Lowell. 
He and his work are yet seen too near at hand, 
and it is quite too soon to determine his per- 
manent place in literature. We can only 
generally agree that with his vital spark went 
out incomparably the greatest light in contem- 
porary American literature; that he had a great 
talent, which he richly put at usance,a talent 
many-sided and harmoniously developed; that 
he combined in one finely-poised intellect the 
varied powers of wit, humor, fancy, original 
creation, keen critical insight, largeness of 


grasp, sane judgment, and impressive common 
sense. We can only generally agree that as a 
student the perfect assimilation of his vast 
acquirements had resulted in a broad and mellow 
culture; that as a publicist he was patriotic, 
large-minded, and independent; as a friend, he 
was loyal and sincere; as a man, whole of life 
and pure of stain, courageous, charitable, 
tender, magnanimous ; that, in fine, his life was 
an inspiration, and his death will be an irrepar- 
able loss to all younger and humbler toilers in 
the great vineyard where he wrought. 
EDWIN LASSETTER BYNNER. 


Mrs. Margaret J. Preston offers as her testi- 
mony to the nobility of Mr. Lowell’s verse the 
sonnet which she contributed on the occasion 
of the symposium prepared by the Critic for 
the poet’s seventieth birthday : — 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Through the cathedral of thy finished song, 
Oh, happy architect! we walk to-day, — 
The better for thy building. Far away, 
The groined roof springs: Thy luminous fancies 
throng 
The great stained oriel, — trail weird hues along 
Sir Launfal in his niche, and fling a ray 
Across the choir whose haunting lyrics lay 
A spell upon our souls, — so sweet —so strong ! 


Each pillar bears its legend, nature-wrought — 
Of Willows — Pines — June roses — ermined 
Snow: 
Even rollick Satire lurks within the scall, 
Now hallowed by commemorative thought : 
Heartsease and Rue upon the altar glow; 
And thou, High Priest, dost consecrate it all ! 


MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


Mr. Lowell taught us for years the lesson we 
need most to learn — the beauty of fiie work- 
manship, and the tempered strength that comes 
with the recognition of limits. 

AGNES REPPLIER. 


Lowell was one of the American poets most 
beloved of naturalists, for, although few of his 
poems were addressed directly to matters of 
natural history, yet when he did write such an 
one, or incidentally referred to nature, he 
seemed to do so with an accurate knowledge, 
often lacking in poets. This is a great comfort. 
More than most men, too, he turned to animal 
life for the similes, apt comparisons, or accent- 
ing touches which enriched his verse, and 
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seemed to do this so spontaneously that, if we 
had no other information, we must conclude 
that he knew accurately as facts, not only the 
things he refers to, but understood the senti- 
ment of each one of them—had, in his own 
phrase, 

“ Some secret league with wild wood-wandering things.” 
Thus Lowell is more truly a poet of “nature,” 
as the student of animals and plants uses the 
word, than some who have been regarded as 


such especially. ERNEST INGERSOLL. 
788 Broapway, New York, 20 August. 


Mr. Lowell was a scholar, as well as a poet, 
and it is as a scholar and a poet that he marks 
the greatest advance yet made in American 
literature. The natural refinement of his nature 
and the acuteness of his intellect, as well as the 
force of his upright convictions, were shown at 
the beginning of his career by his “Biglow 
Papers,” and at its close by his brave and 
vigorous essays and orations. 

: ARTHUR GILMAN. 


Neither an epitaph nor a paragraph can 
cover, or adequately express, the merit of 
Lowell as a poet, humorist, and critic. I have 
not the time to put fully into words my own 
hearty admiration of his fine intellectual power, 
and gratitude for his great service to the 
dignity of American letters. In any formal 
estimate, also, it would be imperative to con- 
sider certain defects in his prose style, together 
with a certain lack of spontaneity and breadth 
in his mental and artistic constitution, — 
“muscle-bound ” with learning not lightly worn, 
—which limited him, and made his influence 
upon our literature less beneficent than that of 
some other masters. But we are not so fortu- 
nate as to find among the new-comers, yet, any 
one with strength, gentleness, lofty tone, and 
conscientiousness equal to Lowell's. 


GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 
New Lonpon, August 22, 1891. 


I have fur many years considered Mr. Lowell 
the chief among American writers, past and 
present, and have been glad to find of late the 
opinion gaining ground that he was one of the 
foremost men of letters of our time. His 
services as patriot, reformer, and scholar have 


for the time somewhat obscured the technical 
excellence of his work in some directions, but 
as time goes on I think his extreme carefulness 
in the choice of syllable, word, and phrase will 
be very generally recognized. Not many weeks 
before his death I said to him, in speaking of 
his poem, “ The Cathedral ” : — 

“ Mr. Lowell, was that succession of ‘u’ sounds 
in the opening of the poem, 


‘ As to a bee the new campanula’s 
Illuminate seclusion hung in air,’ 


intentional, or merely a happy accident ?”’ 

“T think I must have intended it,” was his 
response. “I am usually very particular about 
such things, so much so, indeed, as to be 
annoyed by it at times. Even when I am writ- 
ing letters I get to thinking of the sounds of 
the words and almost forget what I am writing 
about.” 

It was this same carefulness of detail carried 
into everything he did which made Mr. Lowell’s 
work in all directions so eminently satisfactory. 
Whether he watched the birds from his 
windows at Elmwood, or before his library 
fire discoursed upon the old English dramatists, 
his vision was equally keen. He knew the 
habits of the one as intimately as he did the 
mind of the other ; and though accuracy with him 
never became an engine of oppression, as with 
some men, his words were always so well 
chosen that the listener felt that no others 
would have conveyed his meaning as well as 
those which fell from his lips so easily. 

OscAaR FAY ADAMS. 


If it be true,as somebody has said, that “a 
foreign nation is a contemporaneous posterity,” 
and if Sir Edwin Arnold fairly represents the 
critical judgment of the foreign nation whose 
opinion would have had most weight with 
James Russell Lowell, then we must admit that, 
as.a poet, Mr. Lowell takes rank after “ Long- 
fellow, Poe, and Walt Whitman.” The Eng- 
lish, by the way, have not yet given a niche in 
Westminster Abbey to Poe, and I doubt if 
they will give one to Whitman; but the honor 
has been accorded to Longfellow, as it doubt- 
less will be to Lowell. But neither Westmin- 
ster Abbey nor Sir Edwin Arnold determines 
the ultimate fame of a poet. Time alone can 
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settle that — time and the voice of the common 
people, for whom Shakespeare is not too lofty 
nor Burns too lowly. If I might venture a 
prediction as to Lowell’s place among poets, it 
would be that his “ Biglow” verses will outlive 
his finely-wrought and polished odes ; precisely 
because the former is studded with such bits 
of homely wisdom as that which I disregard in 
offering the suggestion, viz.: “Don’t never 
prophesy, — onless ye know.” 
JAMES JEFFREY ROCHE. 
Pilot Epitortat Rooms, Boston, August 22, 1891. 


I thank you for the privilege of adding a 
word to your tribute of respect and love to Mr. 
Lowell." We knew that health was failing him, 
but we were not prepared to hear that he had 
joined the cloud of witnesses that surround us, 
whose immortal memories summon this nation 
to obey the high calling of God to take the 
van in ushering in the kingdom of heaven, the 
kingdom of universal freedom and peace. 


W. H. FURNEss. 
PuiLapevpuia, Penn., Friday, August 21, 1891. 


In mellower England Mr. Lowell was, as he 
felt, one of a company. Here, he was chief 
torch-bearer of the old Cantabrigian scholarship, 
and it is as if his Boston had gone out in him. 
We owe to him not alone the best ode in our 
world, but the sunniest and shrewdest criticism. 
A great poet and great citizen is dead. Peace 
be to him! 

**O, withered is the garland of the war, 
The soldier’s pole is fallen.” 
LouIsE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


James Russell Lowell was, and will be, 
crowned by a common literary consensus the 


foremost American critic. He was among the 
very few critics of the class of which Matthew 
Arnold was a type who did not make criticism 
ancillary chiefly, but who made it creative. 
That which was naturally the scaffold to the 
house he made as beautiful and admirable as 
the house itself. Whether it was Dante (of 
whom one can scarcely write without catching 
a poetic flavor) or Pope of whom he wrote, — 
in this case some might think with too much 
praise, — he was always the critic of strength 
and of genius, as well as of individuality and 


exuberant fancy. His poetry was at its best 
charming and exquisite. It was not all of it 
of equal spontaneity, or equally in touch with 
the widest audience; but it was among the 
finest of American contributions. In the peaks 
of thought it presents the ridge is but little 
serrated, so high is the level maintained. 

Back of the poet was also the man of truest 
civic and political instinct. If any saw clear 
and straight concerning the Republic, it was 
he. Few, indeed, are the men in any country 
and generation who were, or ever will be, his 
all-around equals. Enjoying, as I did, a casual 
and for many years a pleasantly recognized 
friendship with him, I have, as friend and 
fellow-citizen, sustained a double loss by his 
sudden and really untimely death. 


JOEL BENTON. 
AmentA, N. Y., Aug. 22, 1891. 


I can only say of Mr. Lowell that he has 
been a continual inspiration to me, both by his 
life and his writings, and that I deeply regret 
it is now too late to tell him so. I have never 
met him, yet he has always been dear to me; 
and as he was greatly loved, he will be greatly 
mourned. DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 

SHEPHERDSTOWN, W. Va., Aug. 25, 1891. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

Still is the voice that rang so loud and strong 
When chains were to be riven, men made free. 
Ah, when again shall patient watchers see 

So brave a knight do battle with all wrong ? 

In thought, in act, he towered above the throng, 
Like in the forest towers some mighty tree ; 
No age nor people cannot show than he 

A manlier singer of a perfect song. 

And this we hold as record of his life — 

A noble friendliness, a fearless thought, 
A love for all who bore the name of man ; 

A spirit ready at the call of strife, 

Yet happier when the battle had been fought, 
A manhood that was all American. 
Tuomas S. COLLIER. 


I have always regarded James Russell Lowell 
as the most thoroughly and completely a foe/ 
among the half dozen of our honored singers 
whom we are accustomed to call “great.” He 
holds so many rare elements in combination, — 
manhood, and patriotism, and spiritual insight 
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underlying his love of nature, his wit, his 
tenderness, his subtle and passionate power of 
expression, his fine perception of the pictu- 
resque, and his exquisite rhythmic sense and 
facility. Both as a man of letters and as a 
poet, he is one of the few whom our American 
youth must always look up to and study wih 
pride and reverence —an acknowledged stand- 
ard American author. Lucy LARcom. 


Tue MoosiLauke, Breezy Point, N. H., 
Aug. 22, 1891. 


Although the public life of Mr. Lowell has 
for the last ten years so obscured his literary 
life, all would agree that the real significance 
of his career lay in his position as a man of 
letters. It is as a poet and an essayist that he 
will ultimately be judged; and in both capacities 
it is the classic spirit—or what may better be 
called the pure literary spirit— which is most 
vital. He preserved, because he instinctively 
felt and appreciated, the literary tradition; and 
yet, strangely enough, it is not in the spirit of 


classical tradition that he has done that work 
which will live longest. The influence of his 
writings upon American letters has probably 
been less than the effect of his personality; but 
the two together have exerted a force which is 
sure to be as lasting as it is beneficent. 

ARLO BATEs. 


I regard Mr. Lowell as second greatest of 
American poets, ranking below only Whitman. 
SYLVESTER BAXTER. 


As a lyric poet, a polished satirist, and a 
writer of strong and elegant prose and melli- 
fluous verse, James Russell Lowell, it seems 
to me, was the most remarkable figure in mod- 
ern English literature. NOAH BROOKS. 


Faspyan’s, N. H., Aug. 30. 


May the genius and genuine Americanism of 
James Russell Lowell survive not only in liter- 


ature, but in his grandchildren. 
KATE FIELD. 





LOWELL AND ARNOLD. 


Whenever a second Plutarch comes, if one 
ever does come, where will he find a subject 
more inviting for his parallels and contrasts 
than the works and lives of Lowell and Matthew 
Arnold, America’s and England’s most generally 
accomplished representatives of the culture of 
their day? Each was eminent as a literary 
scholar, a critic, a writer of prose; and each 
was famous as a poet. It is common enough 
for a poet to be a scholar; these two names are 
only two arrows more to stick if that St. Sebas- 
tian theory of Macaulay’s concerning the antag- 
onism between poetry and learning. Butthough 
many poets have been learned, though many, 
too, have left excellent prose, few as conspicuous 
as these are equally conspicuous through the 
formal evidence of their attainments in histori- 
cal literature, and in reflection upon it, by means 
of critical essays. Each, moreover, was much 


more than a man of letters; the two entered 
heartily into the affairs of their generation, and 
not only thought and felt with their age, but 
took an active part in controversies through 
which the next century is to be better than ours. 
Both were public men, in a sense that their 
greatest literary contemporaries were not. 

Yet how unlike they were! Compare the 
large robustness and reasonableness of Mr. 
Lowell’s views on current topics, the splendid 
enthusiasm with which one great cause pos- 
sessed him, his free, hearty, open general per- 
sonality, with that product of English culture 
whose current thought, sometimes so wise, was 
sometimes peevish and impracticable, who 
always possessed his inner emotions, and who 
at times seemed to feel himself the superior and 
weary schoolmaster of a world-wide Rugby. As 
scholars and critics, too, they are wide apart. 
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Mr. Lowell’s mind was more energetic and 
spontaneous; he had many more ideas, he was 
more widely, perhaps more deeply, read. Yet 
through Arnold's clear outline conceptions, and 
his philosophical grasp, bringing simplicity out 
of complexity, above all through his choice of 
ideas, that great art of selection, he appears the 
superior critical essayist. Some of Mr. Lowell's 
studies seem half essay, half note-book or mar- 
ginalia. He tells us such valuable, interesting, 
and often original truths about the subject he is 
analyzing, that his critical volumes are of emi- 
nent service to students as well as to general 
readers: but Arnold, if less instructive, is more 
constructive as a critic. 
energetic and clear as his writings always are, 
and even beautiful as his expression is in pas- 
sages, he missed his friend's touch, deft and light, 
yet never lacking in strength and litheness; he 
missed his delicate felicity and ease; while his 
very earnestness and mental vivacity led him 
occasionally to a certain obtrusiveness of clear 
thoughts and to turns of manner which, to use 


Cardinal Newman’s word for something com- 
parable, are “ unchastised.” 
an over-fastidious taste which objects to such 
remarks as that one about the service of cata. 


Is it, for example, 


racts to poets? Yet from these very qualities 
his writings, no doubt, have gained more than 
they have sutfered, and he is by common 
consent our leading critic. Perhaps his finest 
quality of style is his independence. It is worth 
noticing that neither Arnold nor Lowell was a 
precisian. Both took up new words, or even 
constructed them, and in the bracing air of free- 
dom and individuality that we catch in both we 
find none of that academic exactness inculcated 
by rhetorical hand-books and illustrated by 
schoolmistresses. Indeed, I have seen college 
sophomores of a literary tendency point to more 
than one word and phrase in Arnold’s essays with 
the critical frown; and when it has been sug- 
gested that the expression was in the interest of 
an unfossilized diction, I have seen them turn 
away with a respectful silence which assured me 
that their own essays would never stoop to lan- 
guage so informal, if not undignified. Cer- 
tainly, with all his elegance, Arnold could be 
charmingly easy; and we may say the same of 
Lowell. If there is any passage which makes 


In regard to style, too, , 


sound and healthful reading for young writers, 
it is that part of the introduction to the “ Big- 
low Papers” where the vocabulary of a lan- 
guage is discussed; the whole subject, so well 
argued and illustrated, being summed up in the 
proposition that when a language ceases to grow 
itis dead. Certainly, Mr. Lowell’s style is never 
dead. 

As for the resemblance between these two 
authors, in their distinction as poets, it seems 
to me mistaken to place Lowell’s poems, as a 
leading publication did the other day, above, or 
even on a level with, the clear, calm wisdom, 
magic form, and melody of Arnold’s. Indeed, 
I am sufficiently at variance with the general 
judgment to say that Whittier has written 
several poems whose sweet simplicity and 
tranquillity will carry them into the future 
abreast of Lowell’s best, though quite dissimilar, 
work; that Longfellow excels in essentially 
poetic quality; and that Emerson — well, that 
Emerson, in spite of all his faults, is still our 
one poet who speaks from the mountain-top. I 
read Lowell's more literary verses with admira- 
tion, but, except for a few passages, they seem 
to stay in the book after I have closed it. 

What is most to be revered in our dead poet 
is his personality, and above his great literary 
merit I would place his merit as a man who 
saw the world he lived in from the two stand- 
points of what it was and what it ought to be, 
and whose life succeeded in helping it ahead. 
Even those of us who feel that we owe more to 
Arnold's poems than to any others of these 
latter days may well doubt whether that poetry 
of culture did as much for its own generation as 
was done by the more democratic and philan- 
thropic and local writers. Arnold, critical and 
self-possessed, stood over against us and told 
us what to do for the refinement and up-build- 
ing of our inner selves. Lowell, warm-hearted 
and eager, came close to his readers in a critical 
time, with calls to outer manhood as men and 
citizens, and to duty toward helplessness and 
want. I do not remember reading after Arnold’s 
death that any prominent London philanthropist 
declared one of the dead author’s poems the 
impulse for his work of practical benevolence 
toward the poor and oppressed, or that any 
great American orator “tipped the shafts of his 
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eloquence” against a monstrous national 
wrong with extracts from his volumes of verse. 
Both are great services, the mission of subtle 
intellectual and spiritual culture, and the 
mission of every-day goodness and humanity. 
From the nature of things, Arnold’s work will 
influence later generations more than Lowell’s 
can; but perhaps the more transitory activity is 
the more generous and enviable. 

Yet, even if he were inferior in other parts of 
his work as an artist and as aman, Lowell 
would be sure of a permanent name through 
the national character of many of his writings. 
Of all our poets he, in his best and freest verse, 
is the least exotic, the most American. He 
wrote a little up-country idyl that Theocritus 
would have envied, if Theocritus had beena 
New Englander. His most famous ode was a 
high national song. In the “ Biglow Papers” 
he produced not only “original poetry” ina 


sense true of none of his contemporaries, but 
also a Yankee poem, brilliant in the management 
of language, full of native humor, with skilful 
portrayals of a famous type of American 
character already almost gone; to say nothing 
of its splendid strokes of wit and wisdom : best 
praise of all, a poem alive with the moral 
inspiration of great home principles. If there 
is really ground for fearing, as some declare, 
that as a nation ‘our manliness and patriotism 
are dwindling, extended extracts from Lowell’s 
poetry (and prose, as well ) ought to be put in 
the reading-books for all our schools. Even if 
we are not patriotically decadent, they ought to 
be there; for theirs is a noble Americanism, 
thought out by one of our strongest thinkers, 
and written by one of our foremost men of 
letters. 
E. T. McLaughiian. 


YAce COLLEGE. 





COPYRIGHT IN 


It is a fact that many a book owes its success 
solely to its title. On the other hand, books 
really good oftentimes do not receive such 
recognition as they would deserve simply be- 
cause their titles are not sufficiently attractive. 
Itis no little thing to christen a novel properly. 
Sometimes it is easier to write a novel than to 
find an attractive name for it. 

As the title is so important a part of a book, 
it may be interesting to note how titles are 
treated by the law of copyright. Suppose A 
announces that he will republish a copyrighted 
work, and B, anticipating him, publishes a 
cheaper book of the same name, —as in the case 
of Weldon vs. Dicks, in 1878, —what are the 
rights of A? 

In the first place, it may be said that the protec- 
tion afforded by the law is intended for the 
whole work; the title, therefore, being a part of 
the book, is necessarily protected also. This is 
subject to one condition ; namely, that the title 
be original, as only original matter is within the 


TITLES. 


benefit of the law. The title, then, must be out 
and out original, it must have been invented by 
the author, must be a child of his imagination. 
Words accessible to any one, historical, geo- 
graphical, or personal names, hackneyed 
phrases, etc., cannot be exclusively claimed by 
any author—they are common _ property. 
Thus, such titles as “ Charity Ball,” “ A Splen- 
did Misery,” “ Belgravia,” etc., were allowed by 
the courts to be used by others than the owners 
of the copyrighted works originally so entitled. 
Any one, then, may now call his book by the 
name of a work already published; an author 
may call his novel “ Looking Backward” or 
“ A Faith Doctor,” for instance. 

There is, however, one important exception. 
If the new work, assuming the title of the older 
one, should appear likely to mislead the public 
into believing it to be the original work, the 
courts would not hesitate to enjoin its publica- 
tion. Thus, in the above-mentioned case, Mr. 
Weldon, having held since 1854 the copyright 
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of a story entitled “Trial and Triumph,” 
announced in 1878 that he would republish it. 
He made some preparations, but before his 
book appeared Mr. Dicks printed and pub- 
lished another story under the same title, 
although with different contents. Weldon’s 
book was advertised at two shillings, while 
that of Dicks sold at sixpence a copy. It 
was found that the title of the new book did 
mislead the public and greafly prejudiced the 
interests of Mr. Weldon. Mr. Dicks had to pay 
damages and stop the sale of the story. 

Here it must be remarked that it is generally 
very difficult to prove that the title misled the 
public, especially if there is a different author 
named in the infringing book. 

The Washington and New York weekly, 


Public Opinion, announces on its first page that 
its title is trade-marked. This is simply a 
delusion. Noone can monopolize the “ public 
opinion,” any more than a biographer can claim 
the exclusive use of the two words “ Thomas 
Jefferson.” As far as the title is concerned, 
there may be published half a dozen or more 
Public Opinions. If there is anything in these 
two words that may be trade-marked, it is the 
form of the letters or the printer's ink. 

It is never necessary to have a title trade- 
marked, for if it be original, it is covered by 
copyright; if not, it cannot be protected by 
either copyright or a trade-mark, since the 
trade-mark would not be valid. 

Foseph George Kral. 


Cuicaco, Ill. 





A RESULT OF DELAYED PUBLICATION. 


Once upon a time a village schoolma’am, in 
good and regular standing, with unimpaired 
digestion and by no means melancholy tempera- 
ment, wrote a little poem. It was entitled “ Con- 
fidence,” and described the clearing up of a 
mountain storm — likening the phenomenon to 
the clearing away of spiritual doubts. In a 
moment of unusual boldness she sent the poem 
to the editor of a prominent religious journal, 
with a modest letter and the regulation stamp 
for reply. 

No reply came, and after some months, con- 
cluding that the waste-basket —in the gigantic 
size and omnivorous appetite of which she then 
had as firm belief as many exercise in regard to 
the traditional “goat” of secret societies — had 
swallowed her innocent verses, she recopied 
them and gave them toa local paper, in which 
they were promptly printed. In the mean time 
she had sought consolation for her literary fail- 
ure by entering the blissful state of matrimony. 

A year passed by, and the quondam school- 
ma’am sat in her nursery, turning her poetic 
ge nius to practical account by crooning original 


lullaby words set to old music in the ears of 
her first-born son, when “paterfamilias” en- 
tered, and after his accustomed salute to mother 
and babe, handed to her an envelope addressed 
in her maiden name, remarking that somebody 
was as far behind the times as the editor of 
the , which, I should have said before, 
had a few weeks previous published the little 
poem before mentioned, and appended thereto 
the name over which it was sent nearly two 
years before. 

The letter was in an unknown hand, bore an 
unknown signature, and was as follows : — 


Miss How audacious you think I 
am to write to a stranger in this way; but how 
did you ever come to write that poem in the 

of ? You see it is quite a clue to 
you ; quite a means of acquaintance. 

1. You are away from home, or you could 
not be lonesome enough to write such a 
poem. 

2. You are a Christian, or you could not 
trust God so. 

You are a Congregationalist, or you 
would not have sent it to the ——. 

4. You have culture. 
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Now, I know that this letter, too, isa revela- 
tion of its writer, but not so much as it might 
be. I want you to write to me, and get ac- 
quainted, and give me an opportunity of know- 
ing you better. 

I was graduated at —— in ——, and preach 
here in , and am building a church. My 
home is in ——, Conn. I have neither the 
opportunity nor the time for ordinary methods 
of acquaintance now. Please write to me, for 
I don't like to have you feel so badly ! Address 
in enclosed envelope. 


The italics and exclamation are mine. 


“You should sue the-—-—for damages,” 
said “ paterfamilias,” suggestively, “ because if 
the editor had published your poem sooner, 
you might have been a minister’s wife ! ” 

“I think I have recovered damages right 
here,” said the silly school-ma’am, trying for 
the hundredth time to pinch her infant’s nose 
into shape. 

In the language of the good little Sunday- 
school books, this is a true tale. 


Ella Beecher Gittings. 


Cotora po Sprinocs, Calif. 





A WRITERS’ 


In the July WRITER Ella W. Ricker recom- 
mends the publication of a black list of delin- 
quent periodicals. There are many objections 
to this plan, not the least of which is that the 
list would soon encroach upon the other depart- 
ments of any magazine that was bold enough 
to publish it. : 

I have long thought, however, that it was 
quite possible to publish a “White List” of 
honorable periodicals and _ publishers, the 
names to be sent to the publisher of THE 
WRITER by authors, carefully omitting those 
that were lacking in any point of fairness. 

The list should be published quarterly, at a 
low subscription rate, and in plain pamphlet 
form, or embodied in THE WriTER. Every 
author on receiving the “ White List” should 
look it carefully over. Should he find thereon 
a name spotted by deeds of injustice, he should 
make it his first duty to report the full circum- 
stances to the editor of THE WRITER, leaving 
the dropping or retaining of the name to his 
judgment. 

The faithful working of this plan would 
minimize the woes of authors. With the fear 
of this list before their eyes, editors would soon 
cease to accept articles that they knew they 
could not use for many years. Neither would 
they (as in a case of which I knew lately) pub- 


WHITE LIST. 


lish an article and not pay for it until a whole 
year thereafter. Neither would they be likely 
to duplicate the following circumstance: A 
certain prominent religious weekly accepted an 
article and kept it five years on the “payment 
on use plan.” In the beginning of the present 
spring the author wrote asking that the article 
might be returned immediately, in order that it 
might be used while it was “timely.” A polite 
little note to the effect that the article had been 
“ overlooked,” but would be used “early in 
May,” was then received from the editor. The 
author, in the sublime innocence of her heart, 
believed this promise, and even made plans for 
spending the expected check. The result? 
Well, up to August 1 the article is still unpub- 
lished! Don’t you imagine that author would 
enjoy seeing a “ White List” without the name 
of that estimable weekly upon it? 

Self-interest is, unfortunately, the great key 
that winds most of the springs of human action. 
Since this is a law that cannot be set aside, is 
it not wise to make use of it? In answer to 
THE WRITER’s request names for the “ White 
List” will no doubt be forthcoming. For my- 
self, 1 am happy to say my “ White List” is a 
long one, while my “ Black List” holds but four 


names. Clara F. Denton. 
Granp Rapips, Mich. 
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It seems fitting that THE WRITER should 
devote most of its space this month to honoring 
the memory of James Russell Lowell, who has 
been aptly spoken of, not only as America’s 
foremost man of letters, but as America’s fore- 


most citizen. Especially interesting is the arti- 
cle on “ Lowell in Private Life,” by John H. 
Holmes, brother of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
and for many years one of Mr. Lowell’s most 
intimate companions. The personal tributes to 
Mr. Lowell sent by leading American writers, in 
response to a request from the editor of THE 
WRITER, show in what high estimation he was 
held, and set forth his many-sidedness and his 
ability. The comparison between Lowell and 
Arnold by the assistant professor of English at 


Yale College is full of interesting suggestions. 
The frontispiece portrait of Mr. Lowell is, per- 
haps, the most life-like of all the pictures of 
him extant. 

a«*« 

Writers of magazine articles in selecting 
their titles frequently fail to consider the re- 
quirements of the magazine writer, and give to 
their manuscripts titles which he cannot use. A 
book may succeed best under a title which is 
designed simply to attract attention and to 
make it conspicuous among other new publica- 
tions, but a magazine article needs to have a 
title which, besides attracting attention, will give 
some definite idea of what the article is about. 
The editor depends upon his table of contents 
to advertise his magazine, and a “ catchy” title 
does not serve his purpose if it fails to be 
descriptive of the article above which it is put. 
For this reason writers should be careful to 
make their titles definite, as well as novel and 
attractive, always remembering that a_ well- 
named article is already half sold. 

a ** 

A circular sent to New England postmasters 
by Washington officials, warning them to see 
that all mail matter is properly rated for pos- 
tage, says: “New England is a great literary 
centre, and manuscripts are often sent by 
authors to their publishers at rates below those 
required by law, owing to a mistaken impres- 
sion — equally shared by country postmasters 
and the public — that a distinction is made by 
the law between that kind of written matter 
and other kinds. This error probably had its 
origin in a special exception made for corrected 
proof sheets, where the writing was considered 
constructively a part of the print, and as mak- 
ing no addition to, or alteration of, the sense 
of the printed matter.” While it is true that 
the postal regulations require an author to pay 
as much postage on his manuscript as if it were 
a letter, it ought not to be true. An author’s 
manuscript to him and to editors and publishers 
is merchandise, as much as a pound of paper is 
to the stationer, or a printed book to the pub- 
lisher, and he should be allowed to send it 
through the mails qt merchandise rates. It is 
unjust that an author should be required to 
pay letter postage on a bulky manuscript which 
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contains nothing in the nature of a personal 
communication, when other merchandise can be 
sent through the mails at reduced rates. An 
exception in favor of the author is made in the 
case of book manuscripts accompanied by proof- 
sheets transmitted between author and _ pub- 
lisher, which may be mailed at third-class rates. 
If book manuscripts accompanied by proofs can 
be mailed at this rate, why should not magazine 
or newspaper manuscripts with proofs be simi- 
larly mailed, and why should there be any 
discrimination against manuscripts of any kind 
when they are not accompanied by proofs? 
The present postage charges are a heavy tax 
on the writer, who, unless he is fortunate 
enough to be famous, frequently has to address 
many editors before he finds a market for the 
merchandise of his brain. In other countries 
his equality of rights with dealers in other 
merchandise is recognized, and special rates 
are made for manuscripts, whether intended for 
publication as books or in newspapers or mag 
zines. There is no practical objection to 
making such a reduction in the United States. 
* - * 

The only way in which a change of postal 
rates on manuscripts can be secured is for 
authors to combine their influence on Congress- 
men, and so bring about the necessary change 
in the postal laws. THE WRITER is ready to 
take an active interest in this matter, and to do 
all in its power to help get the postage rates on 
manuscripts reduced. The editor will be pleased 
to receive suggestions on the subject from 
readers of the magazine, and to have editors of 
other periodicals join in calling attention to the 
matter and help in securing a remedy for the 
present injustice. W. H. H. 

_- 


QUERIES. 








Please tell me if Crabbe’s “ Synonyms” is 
still the best book on the subject, or if there is a 
later and better publication? Do you still 
recommend Hood’s “ Rhymester ” ? H. K. 

[ Perhaps the best book of synonyms for 
general use is Roget’s “ Thesaurus,” the most 
serviceable edition of which costs $2.00. It is a 
book that every writer should have constantly 
within easy reach, and that any writer, no 












matter how extended may be his vocabulary, 
may profitably study. Campbell’s “ Synonyms ” 


‘( price, $0.50) is an excellent smaller work. 


Hood’s “ Rhymester” (price, $1.00) is an 
excellent rhyming dictionary, and its value is 
enhanced by its introductory chapters on verse- 
writing. Another good rhyming dictionary is 
Walker’s (price, $1.50), which even the 
possessor of the “ Rhymester ” will find useful, 
since it classifies rhymes on a different plan 
from that of Hood. Any of these books will be 
sent, post-paid, by The Writer Publishing Com- 


pany, on receipt of the publisher’s price. — 
W. H. H. J 





THE SCRAP BASKET. 





The reading of Mr. Fernald’s article on Eng- 
lish spelling in the August number of THE 
WRITER moves me to inquire why spelling re- 
formers are so systematically inconsistent. 

Why, for instance, does Mr. Fernald write 
“T have red and heard”? If “red,” why not 
“herd ”? 

Why does he write “scheme” when he 
might have written “skeme ” ? 

Why does he write such words as “ortho- 
graphic,” “phonographic,” and “ philologist” 
with a “ ph” when he might have used the “ f” ? 

He predicts a great future for the phonetic 
basis of spelling and spells “ phonetic” with a 
“ph” in the very sentence wherein he an- 
nounces the prediction. 

He asks why a word should constantly lug its 
genealogical record about with it, and in the 
same sentence says that language should be re- 
corded in “dictionaries” (not dikshunaries ). 

Until the spelling reformers kan formulate 
sum sistematik thery and liv up tu it, pepl wil 
probably clev tu genealogical records in riting 
the langwage. 


FRANCIS HOWARD WILLIAMS. 
PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 


Every editor of a country weekly knows that 
in order to make a live local paper he must 
depend to a great extent upon the assistance of 
his readers, who send to him items of news 
of which he would not otherwise get informa- 
tion. He is always glad to receive such items, 


and to put them into shape, even when they 
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read like the following genuine letter, which, 
with all identifying names carefully changed, is 
printed “verbatim et punctuatim” as it was 
received : — 
Office of Blank, Dash, & Co., 
60 to 64 Albion Street, 
New York, Aug. 18, 1891. 
Editor Dashville Transcript 
Dear Sir We the undersigned have had a daughter born last 
Saturday August 15, 1891 to be named Alvina Imogene we 
had Doctor Butler of Dashville we reside in East Dashville on 
Albion street I am a customer of your 7vanscrift I work for 
Blank, Dash & Co a grocery house in New York. 
Respectfully yours 
Mr. And Mrs. Epwin F. Brown. 


The editor found it altogether unnecessary to 
send a reporter to secure additional particulars. 


R. Le S. 
Jersey City, N. J. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


American Literature. An Elementary Text-book for Use 
in High Schools and Academies. By Julian Hawthorne and 
Leonard gg 319 pp. Cloth. Boston: D. C. Heath 

I I. 

An authoritative manual of American litera- 
ture, suitable for schoolroom use, would cer- 
tainly meet with a ready demand, but it must be 
confessed that the attempt of Julian Hawthorne 
and his co-laborer, Mr. Lemmon, to supply the 
sort of book so long desired is disappointing. 
The chief objection to their work is that it is 
not what it purports to be, viz., an “ Elemen- 
tary Text-book.” It is too scholarly and too 
critical, where it should be expository and 
didactic. It is a book, not for beginners, but 
rather for those who have read widely, and who 
understand and appreciate something of the art 
of making good literature. The rich erudition 
of the critic, Hawthorne, his scientific dissec- 
tion of style, treatment, and literary motives of 
American writers, will probably perplex sadly 
the mind of the young student, and make 
harder, instead of lessening, the task of the 
teacher. The absence from the book of the 
didactic principle, which should be its control- 
ling feature, is much to be regretted, because it 
is apparent that Mr. Hawthorne’s part of the 
work has been done with a master hand. Prob- 
ably there exists no other critical analysis of 
American literature, characterized by such 
intricate philosophical reasoning, which is so 
thorough, and so strong, and so ably performed 
as that Mr. Hawthorne has written in this book. 
But this is the very reason why the book does 
not meet its requirements. It is not a text-book, 
but a learned and scientific review — too heavy 
and too deep for high-school or academy boys 
and girls. 

Mr. Hawthorne’s literary antecedents, and his 


& Company. 


peculiar position among men of letters of the day’ 
inspire a not unnatural curiosity regarding his 
estimate of American literature and literature- 
makers. He writes like a man who has the 
courage of his convictions, and is never afraid 
to record his opinions in unmistakable words. 
With his high estimate of Washington Irving 
probably none will disagree. His analysis 
of Poe, who is a “ psychological study of pro- 
found interest and permanent significance,” 
is a powerful bit of writing, and his conclu- 
sion, that “never was so dee: a reputation 
built upon a basis of actual achievements so 
narrow,” is satisfactory. Of Bryant, he declares 
that he lacked the human touch, and that when 
you have read “ Thanatopsis ” you have read all 
of him. His estimate of Longfellow is emi- 
nently fair. Emerson, he says, was “that rare 
phenomenon, a type of pure human innocence,” 
who knew not evil, and who wrote “ bya sort of 
divine innocence.” His “ works are like a soap- 
bubble; they mirror and enhance all beauty, 
and delight and educate the esthetic sense; but 
they can be applied to no concretely useful pur- 
pose. At the contact of mortal fingers they 
vanish.” Still, Hawthorne thinks Emerson’s 
fame will increase. Hawthorne, Sr., Haw- 
thorne, Jr., writes down as the “greatest of 
American men of letters,” and to the analysis 
of his literary temperament and of the influence 
his writings produced upon American literature 
the son gives extensive space. To Holmes, he 
accords versatility and brilliance, breadth, but 
not depth. “He is not great, but what there is 
of him is very good.” To Lowell, Hawthorne 
awards the honor of being the most distin- 
uished of the writers of the present day. His 
imagination was strong, his facility in literary 
allusion was rich, but “original he is not.” 
His ripe scholarship gave his works individu- 
ality, united with the imaginative touch, inde- 
pendence, life. He always carried with him “the 
air and diction of a man of the world; we feel 
that the library and drawing-room are not far 
off.” Whittier is “characteristically and almost 
exclusivély American in his theme; and he 
reaches the heart of the people as a poet of 
higher culture might fail to do.” Of Bayard 
Taylor, Hawthorne says that “a few more 
strokes of his wings would have made his im- 
mortality secure.” “A flavor of Dickens is 
occasionally perceptible” in Bret Harte’s work, 
which “is on a level with the best literary pro- 
duct of the nation.” The fallacies in Henry 
James’ method of treatment are intelligently 
pointed out, as also are those in the so-called 
“realism of Howells.” Still, if Howells would 
but “bestow his exquisite workmanship upon 
some fitting theme, his place in American litera- 
ture would be not far from the top.” Haw- 
thorne pillories Walt Whitman unmercifully, — 
calls him an ignorant egotist, clumsy, braying 
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forth “ his message upon a fog-horn,” and says 
his style is a “mixture of the double-shuffle 
and the limp, the stride and the breakdown.” 
“ He gives us the slang of the street, the Aatozs 
and pigeon-English of the frontier, and the bald 
vulgarity of the newspaper penny-a-liner.” Of 
the best writers of current literature, Haw- 
thorne speaks most kindly, but does not think 
any one of them shows signs of real greatness. 
His book covers the entire products of Ameri- 
can literature from the earliest times to the year 
1891, and the writers are analyzed by groups. 
0. 


Burke’s SPEECHES ON THE AMERICAN WAR, AND LETTER 
TO THE SHERIFFS OF Bristot. With Introduction and 
Notes. By A. J. George, A.M. 241 pp. Stiff boards, 50 
cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Company. 1891. 

As examples of political oratory the speeches 
of Edmund Burke have been equalled only by 
those of Daniel Webster. Their perusal in 
this tasteful volume emphasizes the decadence 
in political speech-making of the present day. 
The book is intended for class-room exercise, 
and is accompanied by a useful scheme for 
analyzing and shading the varied literary style 
of England’s great orator. O. M. 


A Puritan Pacan. By “ Julien Gordon.” 367 pp. Cloth, 
$1.00. New York:-D. Appleton & Company. 1891. 


A society novel by a society leader would nec- 
essarily arrest attention, even if its literar 
workmanship were poor, but “ Julien Gordon’s ” 
“A Puritan Pagan” is worthy of attention, be- 
cause, from a purely literary point of view, it is 
one of the best and most notable works of fic- 
tion of the year. The author’s style is mascu- 
line in its strength, scholarly in its diction, and 
po peng accurate and thorough in the light 
and shade of expression. In respect of her 
literary skill, “Julien Gordon” certainly de- 
serves to rank on even terms with any of the 
novel-producers of the day. 

The scheme of the book, while in a measure 
old, is none the less interesting, although it con- 
cerns a phase of fashionable metropolitan life 
with which few people have any sympathy. 
The man in the novel, a brainy and prosper- 
ous young lawyer of Puritan ancestry, marries a 
girl, the daughter of a great scientist, who has 
reared his child, her mother having died, with- 
out permitting her to mingle witn the world 
around her. At womanhood, she is an impul- 
sive, headstrong, foolish, and in some respects a 
weak girl, who marries, not so much for love, as 
because of her father’s death and her own con- 
sequent helplessness. The husband intrigues 
with a beautiful California widow, his client, the 
scandal, and his remorse, and his ultimate con- 
fession to his wife resulting in her deserting 
him to live with a relative. A “leader of fash- 
ion,” beautiful, rich, middle-aged, and a co- 


quette, with a husband so old that he is unable 








to maintain the rapid social pace of his attract 
ive‘wife, and indifferent to her flirtations, be- 
cause he is glad enough of the doubtful honor 
of being the worse half of so prominent a social 
autocrat, now appears on the scene, and with 
her a professional society man, her lover, so 
far as she is capable of loving anybody, dilet- 
tante, collector of bric-a-brac, elegantly dressed, 
always perfumed, probably a wearer of corsets, 
smooth-spoken, debonnaire, utterer of pat 
phrases, cynical, a stickler for good form, an 
idler in the byways of “ fast ” society life, anda 
man who never loses his head. 

Between them, Mrs. Heathcote and her 
obedient servant, Mr. Singleton Ackley, plan a 
method of distracting the unhappy young wife, 
and at the same time of bringing about a recon- 
ciliation. Most people will agree that the hus- 
band’s disgrace, which is no less than the chief 
marital crime necessary for a divorce, would be 
excellent ground for a permanent separation ; 
but not so these discriminating social leaders. 
By their connivance, the wronged wife is intro- 
duced into and made much of by upper-tendom 
at Newport, then at Washington, and finally at 
Paris. Her beauty attracts a formidable train 
of lovers, vapid society men, who are always 
taken with a new face. She becomes quite the 
rage, as it was intended she should. The society 
journals teem with accounts of her conquests. 
In the gayest salons of the French capitol she 
leads the young men, with some of whom it 
would be unsafe to trust an innocent girl alone 
for an hour at a time, to avowals of desperate 
love. Her husband, meanwhile, tortured by 
remorse, is utterly miserable and jealous, but 
repentant of his sin, and writes asking forgive- 
ness, and thus the reconciliation comes to pass. 
It must be confessed that this unnatural flavor, 
distinctly Parisian, and never American, dis- 
appoints, while it also shocks, the reader. The 
conscienceless cynicism which regards human 
love and human hearts as mere playthings, to 
be a to-day and forsaken to-morrow, 
which mercilessly parades a beautiful and inno- 
cent woman, for effect upon an unfaithful hus- 
band, before the sensual gaze of French courtiers 
—this is not a noble theme, nor can one believe 
in its actual existence, even among the “ fast 
set” in New York’s social life. Possibly the 
author of “A Puritan Pagan” speaks by the 
card when she makes this theme the ruling 
motive of her story, but the unfamiliar reader 
cannot but feel that there has been too evident 
a straining to produce a sensational effect, quite 
unwarranted in so talented a writer. And 
herein the cause of the prevalent criticism of 
modern novels suggests itself. It is not that 
modern novels are not well-written, for many of 
them are models of literary excellence, but that 
their producers build them upon unworthy and 
unnatural lines, and thereby have inaugurated a 
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school of fiction-writing which may be financially 
never intellectually so. We 

should prefer to have from the pen of so skilful 
a writer as “Julien Gorden” a book that gives 
one an insight less into the artificial, nauseating 
life of fashionable society, and more into the 
humbler, but nobler, life of every-day poeple. 
In the latter field a good book, about good 
people, with a good moral suggested to the 
reader’s mind when he lays the book aside, 
would add infinitely to her literary reputation, 
and certainly would give her work a permanent 
value, which it probably does not possess now. 

O. M. 

Tue STREAM CF PLeasurE; A Narrative of a Journey on 
the Thames from Oxford to London. By Joseph and 

Elizabeth Robins Pennell; together with a practical chapter 

by J. G. Legge. Illustrated. 159 pp. Cloth, $2.25. New 

York: Macmillan & Company. 1891. 

The nature of this beautifully-illustrated and 
perfectly-printed book is indicated in its title. 
It describes simply, but satisfactorily, what 
there is to be encountered in the way of pleas- 
ure in a trip on the Thames in a “ house-boat,” 
a gig, a randan, or a dingey, or out of one. 
What is quite as important, it recounts the irri- 
tations and the shortcomings of such a trip, and 
thus forewarns the prospective voyager. Judg- 
ing by the authors’ description, however, such 
a journey as they made is a series of delightful, 
lazy experiences, which is never monotonous, 
because of the thousand and one beautiful bits 
of scenery encountered, and the many pictu- 
resque sights to be seen every quarter mile. 
The towns passed on the way are either histori- 
cally or architecturally attractive, and more 
often than not famous for their taverns, facts 
which lend an additional charm to the trip. 
To the American reader the book gives a 
view of the Thames and of the out-of-door life 
of Londoners, which may be had quite so 
minutely in no other way. The illustrations 
are on thick calendered paper, and, of their 
kind, cannot be Seaeend. It is delightful 
merely to handle soartistic a volume. 0. M. 
Justice. Part IV. of the Principles of Ethics. By Herbert 

Spencer. 291 pp. Cloth. New York: D. Appieton & 

Company. 1891. 

His health regained, for a time at least, Her- 
bert Spencer has given to the world another 
valuable contribution to his exhaustive series 
on Synthetic Philosophy, in this, his latest 
book, having chosen to devote himself to “‘ The 
Ethics of Social Life: Justice.” The contem- 
poraneous value of this book, published at a 
time when human rights and wrongs are being 
eagerly, and not always good-naturedly, debated, 
will be readily appreciated. The author skil- 
fully traces the evolution of justice, first defin- 

ing justice in the abstract, and in successive 
chapters describing the sentiment and the idea 
of justice, and finally elaborating its formula, 





which is reduced in precise language to this 
Every man is free to do that which he wills, pro 

vided he infringes not the equal freedom of any 
other man. Upon this formula of justice, which is 
commonly accepted by humanity, are based the 
so-called rights of man, which are elucidated, 
chapter by chapter, as follows: The right to 
physical integrity, to free motion and locomo- 
tion, to the uses of natural media, involving re- 
strictions and abuses of them. The right of 
property and of incorporeal property, of gift and 
bequest, of free exchange and free contract, of 
free industry, free belief and worship, free 
speech and publication, the rights of women, of 
children, political rights, the nature, the duties, 
and the constitution of the state, and the limits 
of state duties. This mere glance at the con- 
tents of the book in no sense conveys an ade- 
quate idea of the multiplicity ot subjects 
treated, ail of which are of human interest, and 
apply to a thousand of social, domestic, com- 
mercial, private, and public rights of man, 
woman, and child, in a thousand intimate re- 
lationships. The doctrine of the survival of 
the fittest is reasserted, physical force as a 
means of settling differences between nations 
is deprecated, the fallacies of socialistic, com- 
munistic, and Bellamyistic states are exposed, 
and the so-called emancipation of women re- 
ceives no encouragement, except as it relates 
to women in Germany, and among some prim- 
itive peoples. The question of woman’s “ polit- 
ical rights,” Mr. Spencer believes, cannot be 
entertained until women shall furnish to the 
army and navy contingent such as men furnish. 

O. M. 

On THe Lake or Lucerne. By Beatrice Whitby. 

Cloth, $1.00. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 

Miss Whitby’s stories have been singularly 
successful, both in England and America, and 
in this volume, containing a fresh collection of 
them, she writes a prefatory note of thanks in 
acknowledgment of her American readers’ gen- 
erous approval. She has a simple, but lucid, 
style,and her stories are always well-balanced 
and symmetrical. O. M. 
Home Lire on AN OstricH Farm. By Annie Martin. 288 

Pp. Illustrated. Cloth. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

15gI. 

A remarkably cheerful woman is the author 
of this book, completely in love with her subject 
and with the wild and nomadic life she spent 
with her husband in the* table-lands north of 
Cape Town, South Africa. A less cheerful 
woman could never have endured the depriva- 
tions and the dangers of such a life, but this 
woman not only relished its flavor of adventure, 
but by her native ingenuity overcame whatever 
of discomfort there was, and surrounded the 
rudely-constructed and frail little house which 
she and her husband occupied with “all the 
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comforts of home,” even if it was in the heart 
of an uncivilized country. She writes in a 
spirited, natural way, rightly introducing into 
her narrative a quality of amusing description 
between long passages devoted strictly to 
explaining how an ostrich farm is conducted. 
She gives a wealth of information about certain 
surprising peccadilloes of the valuably-feathered 
bird, and describes certain of his traits, which 
prove him to be an absorbing character-study, 
not to mention his commercial importance. 
The climate of the Karroo, the natives, the 
plants, the birds and animals, the food, the 
servants, are all treated exhaustively. The 
book is undoubtedly a valued addition to the 
literature of the Dark Continent. 0.,M. 

Two Girts on A Barce. By V. Cecil Cotes. 177 pp. 

— Cloth. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 

1 I. 

This is an exquisitely printed and profusely 
illustrated little volume, the sole claim to merit 
of which is the pictures of life on the Thames, 
which it only half succeeds in presenting satis- 
factorily. It tells the story of two girls and 
two men who made a trip in a rude river barge 
from London. The author’s attempt at humor- 
ous description is frequently wearisome, but, as 
she is an English woman, possibly her humor 
is beyond the intelligent comprehension of 
American readers, accustomed as they are to 
humor which has a native coloring. The illus- 
trations, by F. H. Townsend, are admirably 
done. O. M. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[ All books sent to the editor of THz Writer will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 
the magazine. ] 


A Memoir By Hubert Howe Ban - 
Harper & Brothers. 1891. 


LITERARY INDUSTRIES. 
croft. 446pp. Cloth. 


CALIFORNIA AND ALASKA, 


AND OVER THE CANADIAN 
Paciric RAILway. 


By William Seward Webb. Second 
Edition. Illustrated. 268 pp. Cloth, $2.50. New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 8or. 


One Woman’s Way. By Edmund Pendleton. 345 : 
Paper, 50 cents. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 
1891. 


Lire’s Hanpicap, Betnc Stortgs oF Mine Own Prope. 
By Rudyard Kipling. 35: pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York : 
acmillan & Company. 1891. 


Mapame Bovary. By Gustave Flaubert. 
Eleanor Marse-Aveling. Illustrated. 
cents. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 1891. 


Translated by 
407 pp. Paper, 50 


Tue Impress oF A GENTLEWOMAN. By Faunie E. New- 


berry. 397 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Boston: Bradley & Wood- 
ruff. 1891. 

Set Free. By Jennie M Drinkwater and Ella A. Drink- 
water. 384 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Boston: Bradley & Wood- 
ruff. 1891. 


OsporNE oF Arrocuar. By Amanda M. Douglas. 


449 Pp. 
Paper, so cents. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1891. 
Wuat’s Brep in THE Bone. By Grant Allen. 248 pp. 


a 25 cents, Chicago: Rand, McNally,& Company. 
ISgI. 






Russian TRAITS AND TERRORS. 
Paper, 35 cents. 


By E. B. Lanin. 
Boston: Benjamin R. Tucker. 


“Spoons.” Puck’s Library, No. 50. 30pp. Paper, ro cents. 
New York: Keppler & Schwarzmann. 1891. 


288 pp- 
1891. 
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HELPFUL HINTS ANDSUGGESTIONS. 





{ Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy little 
contrivances that may be of use in any way to literary workers. 
Facts about home-made devices particularly are desired. Paid 
descriptions of patented articles will not be printed here on any 
terms; but this shall not hinder any one from letting others 
know gratuitously about any invention that is of more than 
ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of THe Writer 
are urged to tell for the benefit of other readers what little 
schemes they may have devised or used to make their work 
easier or better. By a free exchange of personal experiences 
every one will be helped, and, no matter how simple a useful 
idea is, it is an advantage that every one should know about it. 
Generally, the simpler the device, the greater is its value. } 





Making Indistinct Copy Clear. — When 
copy is a little blind, and there is doubt whether 
the compositor will read certain letters correctly, 
I make it a rule to print duplicates of the indis- 
tinct letters above the written word. This 
reduces the liability of typographical errors, 


especially in the case of proper names. L. F. 
Curcaco, Ill. 





Getting Names for Fictitious Characters. — 
Dickens used to keep a note-book in which he 
jotted down odd names as he saw them on sign- 
boards or elsewhere, and then, by combining 
syllables of different names among those found 
in his note-book, he made the wonderful variety 
of names which he has given to his characters. 
It seems to me that an easier and quite as 
effective way is to cut from newspapers lists of 
names as they appear in tax-sale announcements 
and other places, and to note the odd names 
found among them. Directories also furnish a 
wonderful variety of names, the syllables of 
which may be separated and combined accord- 
ing to Dickens’ plan. An old Chicago directory 
and a note-book filled with newspaper names 
have given me, in this way, good distinctive 
names for more characters than the busiest 
novelist could use in twenty years. 


Le O. F. 
Curicaco, Ill. 





Dictionary Study.—It must be a very 
learned writer who cannot improve himself by 
occasional study of the dictionary. Words are 
the writer’s raw materials, and he must study 
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them to be able to use them to the best advan- 
tage. The unabridged dictionary, as the old 
lady complained, does not furnish much con- 
secutive reading, but to one who will study it 
aright, it affords most fascinating and instructive 
occupation. Comparison of synonyms, study of 
definitions, and tracing of derivations show 
shades of meaning in many words which will 
surprise the student, and which are important 
to him if he is to write accurately and well. I 
do not mean that the writer should search the 
dictionary for high-sounding phrases and odd 
words, as some modern novelists seem to have 
done, but that he should study common words 
and become thoroughly acquainted with their 
meaning and their equivalents. I will venture 
to assert that any writer who will make it his 
practice to study Webster’s International Dic- 
tionary for ten minutes every day for three 
months will continue the habit regularly after- 
ward, because he will have seen for himself 
how much benefit he is getting from it. 
W. R. F. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 

Copying Manuscripts. — I find that it pays 
to keep a copy of my manuscripts, and that the 
easiest way to get a copy for preservation is by 
means of a letter-press. I use a Remington 
typewriter, and generally make two copies of 
everything I write, one by the use of manifold 
paper on the machine, and the other in the 
letter-book. The manifold copy is convenient 
for use in case the original manuscript is lost 
or defaced in dealing with editors. The letter- 
book copy I make in order to keep what I 
write arranged in chronological order, so as to 
be easily referred to. My series of letter-books 
has come to be a set of neat, typewritten vol- 
umes, properly indexed, and containing in order 
everything that I have written for publication. 
Not only are the volumes interesting to me, 
but I find that a comparison of them with the 
scrap-books in which I have pasted the articles 
they contain as they have appeared in print is 
very instructive. I have been writing long 
enough to learn that the intelligent editor is the 
writer’s best friend, and that his judicious edit- 
ing of copy should instruct the writer rather 
than exasperate him. Seldom in my experi- 
ence have editors made unwise changes in my 


manuscripts ; almost invariably their alterations 
have improved the copy, and constant study of 
their work has given me many useful hints. 


P. S. R. 
Des Motnss, Iowa. 


- 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





[{ Readers who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following list, 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer when they 
write.] 


Tue Tages or Rupyarp Kipuinc. Reprinted from Zdin- 
burgh Review in Literary Digest for August 8. 

Tue Function oF LiTeRATURE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
George Hardy. LZducational Review for July. 
A Briton on ENGLISH ADVERTISING. James H. Osborne. 
Art in Advertising for June. 
Wuat SHALL We Reap? 
zine for August. 

Bacon. Queries Magazine for August. 

Wuy Hicu-Cviass Periopicats Fatt. 
Inland Printer for August. 

REPORTERS AND Epitors’ Unions. Cyrus F. Willard. Jn- 
land Printer for August. F 
Tue Sout or Wit. Frederic M. Bird. Brains for August 
15. 

LeGciTimatse Literature. Austyn Granville. 
August 15. 

WASHINGTON A LITERARY CENTRE. 
worth. Chautauguan for August. 

Women 1n Literature. Dr. Klara Kiihnast. 
guan for August. 

Tue Scene or A Famous Novet. Harriet Latham. Peter- 
son’s Magazine for August. 

PERSONAL ADVERTISING. William Hosea Ballou. Printers’ 
Ink. 

A Lirerary Wepovinc. Press and Printer for August 8. 

MaAkinc A Literary Reputation. Editorial in America 
for August 6. 

Gen. ALexanper C, McCiurc. A Biographical Sketch. 
America for August 6. 

CauirorniA‘’s First Papsr. 
August 15. 

Tue Since Sonnet or WILLIAM Gray. 
for August 14. 

Tue EpvinsurGu Review on Mr. Kipcine. 
for August 14. 

Apventures AmonGc Books. 
for September. 

BrowNnIinG’s 
September. * 

Worps tn AN OrpINARY VOCABULARY. 
patrick. Science for August 21. 

FravupuLent Pusiisninc Housgss. Western Bookseller 
for August 15. 

Tus AutTHor Himsa r. 
Monthly for September. 

Letrers or CuHarves Dickens To Witkie COLLINS. 
Harper's Magazine for September. 

Avutuors’ ComPLaAInTs AND Pusuisuers’ Prorits. George 
H. Putnam. Forum for September. 


Mary J. Keyes. Queries Maga- 


Samuel G. Sloane, 


Brains for 
Ellen Hardin Wal- 


Chautau- 


Press and Printer for 
Toronto Week 
Toronto Week 
Andrew Lang. Scribner’s 
* Asovo.”” Felix Moschelles. Scridner’s for 
E. A. Kirk- 


Woodrow Wilson. Atlantic 
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ArT 1n Newspaper ILtustraTion. Charles A. Gray. /n- 
land Printer for August. 

Grorce GRANTHAM BAIN. 
Printer for August 8. 

Recotiections oF E. C. ALLEN. 
Printers’ Ink for August 12. 

Humors oF Newspaper Lire. Christian Union for 
August 15. . 

James Russert Loweii. George William Curtis. 
per’s Weekly for August 22. 

James Russett Lowett. Editorial by Hamilton W. Mabie. 
Christian Union for August 22. 

SHort Stupies in Literature. —XXVII. The Lyric. 
Hamilton W. Mabie. Christian Union for August 22. 

His Majesty THE “‘ AVERAGE Reaper.” Edgar Fawcett. 
Lippincott’s for September. 

ENCOURAGEMENT FOR PosTs. 
Lippincott’s for September. 

Reat Prope in Fiction. William S. Walsh. Lippincott’s 
for September. 

Ciark Russett AND His Sea Stories. Raymond Blath- 
wayt. Loxisville Courier-Journal for August 2. 

Tx. Bentzon, Marian Darcy, AND OTHER FRENCH 
TransLators. New York Tribune for August 2. 

An Estimate or Lowett. Richard Henry Stoddard. 
New York Mail and Express for August 14. 


With Portrait. Press and 


George P. Rowell. 


Har- 


Louise Imogen Guiney. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 





Eugene L. Didier is writing what should be 
an interesting article on “Poe’s Female 
Friends.” Such an article offers a fine oppor- 
tunity for attractive illustrations. Mr. Didier 
has been a specialist of Poeana for many years, 
bat this is the first time the present subject has 
ever been treated in a magazine article. 


The Period is a new illustrated weekly pub- 
lished in Atlanta, Ga. 


The recent publication of a number of books 
of reminiscences by publishers and authors, as 
well as the recent international copyright law, 
have called fresh attention to the subject, 
always on its own account interesting, of the 
proper division of profits between publishers 
and writers. George Haven Putnam, the head 
of the publishing house of Messrs. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons in New York, has written for the 
September number of the Forum an article 
which explains in detail the most usual arrange- 
ments that are made between the publishers 
and the writers of books, and tells the percent- 
age of profits that goes to each. The article 
incidentally contains many interesting facts 
with regard to the fortunes made by writers 
and publishers, and with regard to the great 
expectations that have never been realized. 





Dr. Edward Eggleston, the novelist, is to be 
married to Miss Frances E. Goode, eldest 
daughter of Dr. S. M. Goode, of Madison, Ind., 
early in the fall. The Goodes and the Eggle- 
stons are both Virginia families, the founders of 
the American branches being among the earliest 
colonists in the Old Dominion. 


Beginning with Vol. XII., the Forum is 
enlarged, both in the size of the page and in the 
number of the pages ; and the magazine is sewed 
with thread, and no longer stitched with wire. 


Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, who is spending 
the summer in Maine, has just completed a new 
book for girls, entitled “ Polly Oliver’s Prob- 
lem.” Itislikely to appear first in serial form. 
The success of “ Timothy’s Quest ” has been so 
gratifying that Mrs. Wiggin is busily at work 
ona series of New England sketches. The 
portrayal of “down East” life, and character, 
and customs, the humor and pathos of Maine 
village life, is directly in the line of Mrs. Wig- 
gin’s ability. 

Nos. 2 to 5, of the Monthly Catalogue of 
Government Publications, are published to- 
gether. This brings the catalogue up to the 
first of June. The editor, J. H. Hickcox, No. 
go6 M street, N. W., Washington, D. C., makes 
the following statement: “It is known to most 
of the patrons of this publication that early in 
the year an etfort was made to secure for it 
larger support. A circular letter, to which sev- 
eral prominent librarians very kindly added the 
strength of their indorsement, resulted in the 
acquisition of additional subscriptions, which 
relieve to some extent the burdens the compiler 
and publisher has been obliged to carry for 
several years. It was very gratifying to note 
the cordial responses in many cases. Several 
librarians doubled their subscriptions, another 
made three, while a Canadian friend desired to 
show his appreciation by subscribing for four 
copies. In view of the endless demands on the 
limited resources of public libraries, such liber- 
ality was unexpected, and the compiler desires 
to assure all these friends, as well as new sub- 
scribers, that their timely aid is thoroughly 
appreciated.” The Catalogue is an extremely 
useful publication, and Mr. Hickcox deserves 
generous support. 
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Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood has gone 
to Europe. 


A prize of $250 is offered to members of the 
Bar of the State of New York of at least five 
years’ standing by the State Bar Association, for 
the best original thesis, argument, or work upon 
the following subject: “To What Extent Can 
or Should Parol Testimony be Accepted to Con- 
strue or Determine the Provisions of a Will?” 
The essay must be sent to Robert C. Alexan- 
der, chairman of the committee, at his office, 
No. 23 Park row, New York City, on or before 
October 15, 1891, signed merely with a nom de 
plume, and accompanied with the real name 
of the writer in a sealed envelope. The prizes 
will be awarded, if there are at least five 
competitors, January 21, 1892. 


Jerome K. Jerome’s real name is Klapka 
Jerome Jerome. He was born in 1861, and has 
lived all his life in London. He has beena 
school teacher, a shorthand writer, and a news- 
paper reporter, and is now even more famous as 
a play writer than as a humorist. 


The Critic, which does such admirable ser- 
vice by its weekly reviews of current literature, 
is to be enlarged. 

Saqui Smith, author of “ Back from the Dead,” 
is an Englishman who has been a New York 
reporter for ten years. 


The 


author of several successful railway 
novels, to whom a young lady submitted a 
manuscript for his verdict, delivered himself 
somewhat thus: “ My dear young lady, it won’t 


be ago It won't, indeed. It’s all very pretty, 
but it has n’t got a cover situation in it from 
beginning to end. You don’t know what a 
cover situation is? Why, it’s an incident,—a 
thrilling, stir-you-up, sensational incident,— the 
riskier the better, that our men can makea 
stunning good picture of, in colors, for the cover 
of the book. Catch the public eye — see? 
Public says, ‘ Hullo! must know what that’s all 
about!’ Buys the book — see? Why, whenever 
I start to write a book, I say, first off, ‘ What’s 
the cover situation going to be?’ and then I 
build the rest all ’round it. Now, you have n’t an 
incident in your book that our men could make 
a cover the public would look at twice.” 


A fine portrait of the late George H. Baker 
and a sketch of his life make the mid-season 
number of the Thousand Islands News es- 
pecially attractive to literary people. Besides, 
there are many good illustrations of general 
interest, a travel sketch by Clinton Scollard, a 
poem by Caroline Washburn Rockwood, a story 
by Fannie Edgar Thomas, and much other good 
reading. The three society papers issued by 
F. G. Barry, whose home office is at Utica, N. 
Y., are models in their way, and deserve their 
great success. 


Gleeson White has resigned the editorship of 
the Art Amateur,and will return to London 
this month to resume his accustomed literary 
work there. 


George W. Cable is the guest of President 
Gates of Amherst at his cottage in Bethlehem, 
N. H. 


The young lady who signs herself “ Will 
Allen Drumgoole” is about to bring out a 
volume of folk-lore tales of Tennessee. 


Lord Tennyson celebrated his eighty-second 
birthday August 6. He is in excellent health, 
for his years, and takes a four or five mile walk 
nearly every day. 


“ Julien Gordon’s ” novel, “ A Puritan Pagan,” 
was published by D. Appleton & Co., July 31. 
Within a week a second edition was on the 
press; this was soon exhausted, and a third 
edition is now on its way to the bookstores. It 
is no secret that “Julien Gordon” stands for 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger, of New York 
City. 

“Osborne of Arrochar,” just published by 
Lee & Shepard, is the nineteenth novel Amanda 
M. Douglas has written. 


Mrs. Amélie Rives Chanler and her husband 
arrived in New York from Paris August 23, and 
left for Castle Hill, near Charlotteville, Va., the 
next day. Mrs. Chanler says that her teacher 
of painting is coming to America to complete 
her instruction. When she becomes proficient 
as apainter, it is Mrs. Chanler’s intention to 
place her works on exhibition and divide her 
time between writing novels and painting. “I 
have not written anything new,” she said. 
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Rudyard Kipling was at last accounts on the 
point of setting sail for New Zealand, and on 
the way will probably pay a visitto Robert 
Louis Stevenson in Samoa. The October 
number of the Century is to have a critical 
study of Kipling’s prose and verse by Edmund 
Gosse. 


Miss Grace King, the Southern writer of 
stories, has been spending a few days with 
friends in Farmington and Hartford, Conn. 
Miss King expects to go abroad in October for 
a year’s residence in Paris, devoting her time 
to studying art, literature, and history, being 
especially interested in looking up historic doc- 
uments relating to Louisiana. Miss King is 
writing the life of Lemoine, the founder of New 
Orleans, for the “ Makers of America” series, 
to which Rev. Mr. Twichell will contribute a 
volume. 


Mr. Lowell’s will contains this paragraph, 
“] give to my friend, Charles Eliot Norton, all 
my manuscripts, correspondence, and papers, to 
dispose of the same at his discretion, hereby 
constituting him my literary executor.” 


Dr. celebrated his eighty-second 
birthday August 29. 


Holmes 


Arlo Bates well says in the Book Buyer: “It 
is at once surprising and melancholy how many 
persons are anxious to do translating at the 
present time. There is hardly a week that I do 
not receive letters from unfortunate aspirants 
who are eager to enter this field of work, asking 
what they shall translate, who will publish, and 
other questions to which it is impossible to 
furnish satisfactory answers. Everybody who 
has been taught to read a little in French or 
German is prepared to render into English 
anything and everything; and the universal 
assumption that there is nothing more to 
literature is in the end a little irritating. As 
Mrs. Wistar is said to have answered a girl 
who urged as a qualification for making trans" 
lations that she knew German perfectly: ‘That 
is not the question. Can you write English 
perfectly?’ That it is necessary to have learned 
to write English is not one of the things which 
occurs to these would-be translators — or, if I 
may be forgiven for saying so, to many of the 
actual translators either.” 





Charles F. Dillingham, the New York pub- 
lisher who failed recently, was regarded as the 
leading book jobber of the United States. He 
should not be confounded with G. W. Dilling- 
ham, who is another New York publisher. 


Ibsen is said to be contemplating a visit to 
his native home, and will remain six months, 
either in the northern part of Scandinavia or at 
a Danish watering place. It is scarcely ex- 
pected that he will return to Munich, but that, 
on his return to Germany, he will take up his 
residence in Dresden. 


The office of the Belford Magazine Company, 
New York, has been taken possession of by the 
sheriff on attachments for $8,486, the largest 
being in favor of Alexander Belford for $6,885, 
and in favor of Adams, Bishop, & Co., for 
$1,449. The company was incorporated under 
New Jersey laws February 2, 1891, with a 
capital stock of $250,000,and published Be/- 
JSord’s Magazine, which was started by Belford, 
Clarke, and Co., who expended a large amount 
of money on it before they failed. 


F. H. Saltus will go to France in October to 
attend to the publication of a volume of sonnets 
in twenty-three languages written by his son, 
the late Francis Saltus Saltus. He will be 
absent for a year. 


Perhaps it is not generally known that Mr. 
Du Maurier, the society artist of Punch, was 
intended for the profession of scientific chemis- 
try, and that the first responsible work given 
him was to take charge of an alleged gold mine 
in Devonshire. He soon found that the desire 
for art was his ruling passion, and going to 
Paris he connected himself with the Gleyre 
studio, where Poynter and Whistler had both 
studied. From Paris he went to Antwerp, 
where he lost the sight of one eye, and, for 
fifteen years, was permitted to work but two 
hours a day. Upon the death of Leech, 
which occurred some twenty-seven years ago, 
Du Maurier took his place at the famous 
Wednesday evening dinner, at which the next 
issue of Punch is planned and agreed upon, and 
then and there was formally enrolled as a mem- 
ber of the Punch staff. He has had bestowed, 


upon him the title of “ The Thackeray of the 
Pencil.” 
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Mr. George Haven Putnam has received the 
cross of the Legion of Honor from the French 
government in recognition of his services in 
behalf of international copyright. 


The International Literary Congress is to 
meet at Milan in September. Its object is to 
consider the rights of authors in Italy, and to 
bring about the enactment of protective laws 
for their works. 

The offices of the Forum have been re- 
moved to the new Jackson Building, 31 East 
17th street, New York. 


Professor Arthur Shelburne Hardy has gone 
abroad for a year’s travel, it being possible that 
the world may be included in his trip, which 
indicates another book in the future. 


The last work that Mr. Lowell did, so far as 
is known, was an introduction to an edition of 
Izaak Walton’s “Complete Angler,” which 
Little, Brown, & Co. are to publish in October. 
He begins almost with an apology. “ Biography 
in these communicative days,” he says, “has 
become so voluminous that it might seem calcu- 
lated rather for the ninefold vitality of another 
domestic animal than for the less lavish allot- 
ment of man.” 


“Obsession,” “demulcent,” “chrism of 
misfortune,” “carking,” and “ missiness ” are 
afew of the odd words in “Julien Gordon's” 
“A Puritan Pagan.” 


It would be a difficult task to define the laws 
of literary composition. Lowell’s “Vision of 
Sir Launfal,” which gave such an impetus to his 
early fame, was composed in forty-eight hours, 
while Gray struggled for seven years over his 
famous “ Elegy.” Goldsmith wrote his “ Vicar 
of Wakefield ” with a rush while a bailiff stood 
at the door and Dr. Johnson looked over his 
shoulder. Among the more recent novelists 
Marion Crawford is one of the most rapid 
writers. His “ Mr. Isaacs,” which established 
his rank as an author, was produced in one 
month. He frequently writes five newspaper 
columns ina day, while Stockton composes only 
atenth as much. Amélie Rives dashes off her 
work at great speed, and Mrs. Cruger writes 
under high pressure, barring the door to all 
intruders. 


The Literary Society of Paris, presided over 
by Emile Zola, has just decided to erect a 
monument in memory of the novelist, Balzac. 


A. B. Starey, editor of Harper's Young Peo- 
ple, is taking a vacation in England, and will be 
absent until October. Kirk Munroe will edit 
the magazine during his absence. 


The number of Harper's Weekly published 
August 19 contains full-page portraits, with 
biographical sketches, of the late George Jones, 
of the Mew York Times, and of James Russell 
Lowell. The sketch of Mr. Lowell is by his 
life-long friend, George William Curtis. 


An etching of “ The Morning after the Ball,” 
by the American painter, A. A. Anderson, is the 
frontispiece to the September number of the 
Magazine of Art, New York. The whole 
number is a good one. 


Despite the pressure of his literary work on 
the Chicago Tribune, Major Joseph Kirkland 
has two histories on his hands, both of which 
must be completed before January 1. One isa 
history of Chicago from the earliest existence 
of the place; the other is also a history of 
Chicago, but only to the time of the Indian 
massacre. A new edition of Major Kirkland’s 
story, “ The Captain of Company K,” will soon 
appear. 


Mr. Bartlett, who, thirty-six years ago, made 
his first “attempt at a collection” of familiar 
quotations, is about to issue a ninth and final 
edition of his well-known book. 


The New York Recorder will give twenty 
dollars in gold to the writer of the best story of 
adventure by land or sea sent in before Septem- 
ber 27, tales of personal experience preferred. 


The spot which was selected for Lowell’s 
grave, and which, it is understood, was of his 
own choosing, is under two large horn-bean 
trees, one of which is directly at the foot of 
the grave and the other on the right of its head. 
These trees are never trimmed, and their 
chief charm is their natural and weird growth. 
The lot is in a valley in the rear part of Mt. 
Auburn cemetery, directly in the shadow of the 
Longfellow lot, on Indian Ridge avenue. Thus 
the two poets, who were neighbors in life, may 
be said to occupy the same relation in death. 
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